The consonants of English 



There are two good reasons for beginning with consonants rather than 
vowels. First, consonants contribute more to making English under- 
stood than vowels do. Second, consonants are generally made by a 
definite interference of the vocal organs with the air stream, and so are 
easier to describe and understand. 

The sentence 'C— Id y— p-ss m- - p— c- -f str ng, pi— s-' is easy for an 
English reader to understand even though all of the vowel letters have 
been left out. Similarly, if m actually speaking we could leave out all 
the vowel sounds and pronounce only the consonants most English 
would still be fairly easy to understand. But look at the same sentence 

with all the consonant letters left out : '-ou — ou -a — e a ie-e o i— , 

— ea-e.' It is impossible to make any sense out of it, and the same would 
be true in speakmg, because the consonants form the bones, the 
skeleton of English words and give them their basic shape. 

Native speakers of EngHsh from different parts of the world have 
different accents, but the differences of accent are mainly the result of 
differences m the sound of the vowels; the consonants are pronounced 
in very much the same way wherever English is spoken. So if the 
vowels you use are imperfect it will not prevent you from being under- 
stood, but if the consonants are imperfect there will be a great risk of 
misunderstanding. 

In dealing with the consonants you must first learn how each one is 
mainly distinguished from the others, the features which it must have 
so that it will not be mistaken for any other consonant. Then later you 
will learn about any special sounds of that phoneme which need small 
changes in their formation in different circumstances, changes which 
are not essential if you simply want to be understood, but which will 
make your English sound better. 

Friction consonants 

There are nine consonant phonemes whose main sounds all have 
friction as their most important feature. They are /f, v, 9, 6, s, z, J, 5, h/. 
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Friction consonants 

For all of them the lungs push air through a narrow opening where it 
causes friction of various kinds. 

/f/and /v/ 

For both /f/ and /v/ the speech organs are in the position shown in 
Figure 12. 




Fig. 12 jf I and 1^1 



NOTICL . 

1 The soft palate is raised so that no air goes through the nose and it is 
all forced through the mouth. 

2 The bottom hp is very close to the upper front teeth: this forms the 
narrowing and when air is pushed through this narrowing it causes 
sUght friction. . 

3 The tongue is not direcdy concerned in making these sounds, but it 
does not lie idle; it takes up the position necessary for tht following 
sound, so in fi: it will be in the /i'/ position whUst /f/ is being pro- 
nounced, and in fri : it will be in the /r/ position, and so on. 

The difference between /f/ and /v/ is mainly one o( strength: /f/ is a 
strong consonant, /v/ is a weak one. Also /f/ is never voiced, but /v/ may 
be. And /f/ is rather longer than /v/. 

So If I is a strong, voiceless, long consonant, /v/ is a weak, perhaps 
voiced, short consonant. 

Put your lower Hp and upper teeth close together and blow breath 
between them quite strongly : continue the sound and Hsten to the 
friction it is not very noisy but can be heard quite easily. Now blow 
the breath through very gently; the friction is much less and must 
always be much less for /v/ than for /f/. Alternate this strong and weak 
friction for /f/ and /v/ ; don t worry about voicing, it is not important. 
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' Now say the word fast foist with strong friction for the /f/. Now say 
vast va :st with very short weak friction for the /v/. Alternate these : 
fa:st, vaist, and be sure that there is very little, very weak friction for 
the /v/, but also be sure that it is the lip and the teeth which are causing 
the friction, not the two lips. Keep the upper hp out of the way alto- 
gether. 

If your language has both /f/ and /v/, the sounds that you use will 
probably do quite well in English, provided that you are quite sure 
that both of them have this lip-teeth action, especially the /v/. Although 
there is very little friction for /v/ there must always be some; it must 
not be completely frictionless. Now practise the following lists of 
words, with long, strong friction for /f/ and short, weak friction for 
/V/. 

faist fast vaist vast fju: few vju: view 

f :1 feel vi:l veal fia fear via veer 

faul foal V9ul vole fail file vail vile 

fen ferry veri very fact fat vaet vat 

faen fan vaen van feil fail veil veil 

Now try these sounds between vowels. In this position the /v/ will 
be voiced in Enghsh, but the important thing for you is to make it 
short and weak : if you do this the voicing can take care of itself (If 
your language has voiced /v/ anyway, this is fine.) Take special care in 
this position that the /v/ has some friction, though not too much, and 
that the friction is caused by lip-teeth action and not by the two lips. 
Use your mirror to make sure that the upper hp is well clear of the 
lower one. 

SAfa suffer kAva cover 

defa deafer nev9 never 

snifiQ sniffing giviQ giving 

pruifiQ proofing pruivig proving 

fAfa rougher Uva lover 

saufa sofa ouva over 

seifa safer seiva savour 

ofa offer hova hover 

difaid defied divaid divide 

rif j u : z refuse ri v j u : z reviews 

In phrases we do exactly the same, long strong friction for /f/ and short 
weak friction for /v/. Try these: 
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verifaist very fast veriva:st very vast 

ai fill fain I feel fine ai fill vail I feel vile 

fain faiz fine furs fain V3:s fine verse 

fDi faenz four fans fb: vaenz four vans 

a gud f j u : a good few a gud v j u : a good view 

When /f/ and /v/ occur at the end of words, after a vowel, they have an 
effect on the length of the vowel. The strong consonant /f/ makes the 
vowel shorter, the weak consonant /v/ makes the vowel longer. This is 
an important general rule which applies to many other pairs of con- 
sonants as well: strong consonants at the end of words shorten the preceding 
vowel, weak consonants lengthen it. In the words safe seif and save seiv, 
the /f/ and the /v/ have the same features as before: /f/ is stronger and 
longer, /v/ is weaker and shorter, very short indeed in this position, but 
the vowels are of very different lengths ; in seif the /ei/ is quite short 
and in seiv it is really long. 

Say these words, seif and seiv, and be particularly careful to lengthen 
out the vowel in seiv, drawl it, drag it out, and then add a very short 
weak /v/ friction at the very end. Don't shorten the jexj in seif roo much, 
but do be sure that the /ei/ in seiv is very much longer. Now do the 
same with the following words: 

I i :f leaf I i :v leave laif Hfe laiv live 

half half ha:v halve straif strife straiv strive 

ka:f calf ka:v carve reif Ralph reiv rave 

pruif proof prurv prove weif waif weiv wave 
S3:f surf S3:v serve serf safe seiv save 

These words all contain vowel phonemes which are naturally long, 
that is to say longer than the vowels /i e ae d u a/ in similar positions. The 
short vowels behave like the long ones when followed by /f/ or /v/, 
that is, they are shortest when followed by strong /f/ and rather longer 
when followed by weak /v/, although they arc never so long as the long 
vowels when these are followed by the weak consonant. 

Try this with the words below : before /f/ make the vowel quite 
short, and before /v/ make it a little longer, about as long as the long 
vowels before /f/. And still make /f/ longer and stronger, and /v/ very 
short and weak in friction. 

stif stiff siv sieve of off DV of 

klif cliff liv live rAf rough dAV dove 

snif sniff giv give bUf bluff Iav love 

gaef gaffe haev have flAf fluff glAV glove 
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Now look at the phrases below, and decide which of the vowels 
have to be longer and which shorter. Remember that there are three 
lengths : (i) short vowels (/i e ae d u a/) before the strong consonant, 
e.g. stif, (2) short vowels before the weak consonant, andlong vowels 
before the strong consonant, e.g. gUv and weif, (3) long vowels before 
the weak consonant, e.g. seiv. Now say them with good vowel length 
and good difference between /f/ and /v/. 

9 ha:f snif a half sniff a breiv bUf a brave bluff 

3 stif glAV a stiff glove 9 laiv dAV a hve dove 

9 bri:f Iav a brief love aseif mu:v a safe move 

9 rAf greiv a rough grave 9 grew gri:f a grave grief 

9dwD:fst9uv a dwarf stove a klif draiv a cliff drive 

Some of the most common English words which contain /f/ are : 
family Jar Jatjatherjeel Jew, fried,firstJorJour,Ji^^ 
before, after, afraid, different, difficult, left, office, perfect, prefer, suffer, 
awful, often, half off, knife, life, laugh, self, wfe, safe, cough, rough, stff. 

Some of the most common English words which contain /v/ are: 
very, valve, visit, voice, value, violent, vast, van, view, ever, never, over, 
river, seven, several, travel, even, every, heavy, live, of, give, love, move, 
prove, receive, believe, save, serve, twelve, wave, five, have. 

Sometimes when you are listening to English, hsten especially for 
these words (and others containing /f/ and /v/) and try to fix the sounds 
in your mind. 

/e/ and /5/ 

/0/ and jbj are also friction sounds, /9/ is strong and /5/ is weak. Both 
have the position of the speech organs shown in Figure 1 3 . 




Fig. 13 191 and jbj 
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NOTICE 

1 The soft palate is raised so that all the breath is forced to go through 
the mouth. 

2 The tip of the tongue is close to the upper front teeth: this is tbe 
narrowing where the friction is made. 

3 The noise made by the friction for /6/ and /3/ is not very great, much 
less than for /s/ and /z/. 

Put the tip of your tongue close to the cutting-edge of your upper 
front teeth. In a mirror you will be able to see the tip. Blow air through 
this position so that you get some friction, but not too much, not so 
much as for /s/. Continue the sound and listen to it. /9/ should make the 
same amount of noise as /f/, not more. Try /f/ and /9/ alternately until 
you get the friction right for /6/. Now make less friction for /5/ by 
pushing the air more gently. The friction for /3/ when it is properly 
made can onlyjust be heard Now alternate the stronger /9/ and the 
weaker jbj not too much friction in /9/ and even less in /6/. 

All that I said about strong and weak consonants on p. 25 is true for 
/9/ and /6/. /9/ is stronger and longer and always voiceless, /3/ is weaker 
and shorter and may be voiced. Confusing /9/ and /3/ will scarcely ever 
lead to misunderstanding because they laicly occur in words which are 
otherwise similar, but if you do not make the difference properly it 
will be noticeable. 

Try the words given below, and be sure (i) that the air passes 
between the tongue tip and the teeth, and (2) that the friction is never 
too strong. 

9in thin 9en then 9aeQk thank Saet that 

9iQk think 6is this 9D:t thought 89tjz those 

0i:f thief 8i:z these 

Some people may confuse /9/ with /f/ and /a/ with /v/ ; this is not very 
important for understanding, since some English speakers do the same, 
but you should try not to make these confusions because they will be 
noticeable. Say these words, and be sure that for /f/ and /v/ you are 



using a lip- 


-teeth action, and for /9/ and jbj a tongue- 


-teeth action. 


fin fin 


9in thin 


fD:t fought 


9D:t thought 


fri: free 


9ri: three 


fril friU 


9ril thrill 


tiist first 


93:st thirst 


fDiti forty 


93:ti thirty 


daet that 


vaet vat 


3en then 


vent vent 


6ei they 


vein vain 


9e9 there 


via veer 


diiz these 


vi:l veal 


dau though 


V9Ut vote 
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Between vowels jdj is voiced, but the important thing for you is to 
make it very short and weak, and let the voicing take care of itself. /G/ 
is always voiceless. Say these words : 

d:63 author aSs other ma:93 Martha mAda mother 
a:9a Arthur raifla rather nA0ii) nothing brAfla brother 
3:9i earthy W3:3i worthy baiBs Bertha faiSa further 

Now try to keep /f, v, 0, 8/ separate in this position. 

D:9a author ofa offer a :9a Arthur tAfs tougher 

nA9iQ nothing pAfiQ puffmg tuiBi toothy ruifiq roofing 

bvAdB brother lAva lover Ie6a leather neva never 

faida father ka:va carver hiidan heathen i:van even 

At the end of words /6/ and /3/ affect a preceding vowel in the same 
way as /f/ and /v/. Try with some long vowels, and make the vowel 
specially long before /3/. 

grauG growth Iau6 loathe 

tu:9 tooth smu:6 smooth 

bau9 both klau6 clothe 

ri:9 wreath briifl breathe 

fei9 faith bei8 bathe 

mau9 mouth (n.) maufl mouth (vb.) 

The only word in which /5/ occurs fmally after a short vowel is /wi5/ 
with, but try keeping the vowel at its shortest in the following : 

moG moth mi9 myth breB breath 

de9 death rD9 wrath 

Some of the most common English words which contain /9/ are : 
thank, thick, thin, thing, thirsty, thousand, three, through, throw, Thursdayy 
thought, thirty, healthy, wealthy, something, anything, both, bath, breath, 
cloth, earth, fourth, ctc,,faith, health, month, north, south, path, worth, 
death. 

Some of the most common Fnglish words which cr^ntain /3/ (and 
some of these are amongst the commonest in the language) are : the, 
this, that, these, those, there, their, then, they, them, though, than, other, 
mother, father, brother, either, neither, further, clothes, leather, together, 
weather, whether, breathe, with, smooth. 

Sometimes when you listen to English listen specially for these 
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words (and others containing /0/ and jbf) and try to fix the sounds in 
your mind. 

On p. 3 3 you will fmd more about /B/ and /d/ when they are close 
to /s/and /z/, 

/s/ and /z/ 

/s/ is a strong friction sound and /z/ is a weak one. The position of the 
speech organs for these sounds is shovm in Figure 14. 

NOTICE 

1 The soft palate is raised so that all the breath is forced to go through 
the mouth. 

2 The tip and blade of the tongue are very close to the alveolar ridge. 
There is a very considerable narrowing at this point, not near the 
teeth and not near the hard palate. 

3 The teeth are very close together. 

4 The friction for these sounds, especially for /s/, is much greater than 
for/f,v.B/and/S/. 

There will be a sound similar to /s/ in your language : make this soimd, 
then keep your mouth in that position and draw air inwards ; make 
small changes in the position of the tip and blade of the tongue until 
you can feel that the cold air is hitting the tongue at the very centre of 
the alveolar ridge, not further forward and not further back, /z/ is the 
weak sound, so when you are satisfied with the strong friction for /s/, 
push air through more slowly so that the friction is weaker. Alternate 
strong and weak friction. 

Once again, as for the other consonants, the strong one, /s/, is longer 
and always voiceless, the weak one, /z/, is quite short and may be 
voiced, but again x^c gentleness of /z/ is the thing to concentrate on. 




Fig, 14 jsl andlzj 
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/z/ is not a common sound at the beginning of words, so confusing 
/s/ and /z/ in iniual position will not generally lead to misunderstanding ; 
but English speakers do distinguish them, so you should try to do so 
too. Try the following words : 

siQk sink ziijk zinc su: Sue zu: zoo 

sed said zed Zed si:l seal zi:l zeal 

SDin sawn zaun zone sist cyst zest zest 

Between vowels /z/ is voiced, and if you voice this sound naturally in 
that position that is good ; if not, the sound should be made very 
gently and very short, /s/ is always voiceless. Try these words: 

luisa looser luiza loser ko:s^ coarser kDiza causer 
leisi lacy leizi lazy fASi fussy Fazi fuzzy 

bASiz buses bAZiz buzzes reisiQ racing reiziQ raisifig 

At the end of words, after a vowel, /s/ makes the vowel rather shorter 
and /z/ makes it longer, as with /f, v, 6, d/, and in this position /z/ is 
particularly short and gentle just the faintest touch of a /z/ is sufficient, 
but the vowel must be good and long. Try the words below and make 
both the difference of vowel length and of consonant strength: 

pleis place pleiz plays ni:s niece ni:z knees 

ko:s coarse kDiz cause prais price praiz prize 
lu:s loose u:z lose hais hearse harz hers 

And now some more with short vowels : 

bAS bus bAZ buzz his hiss hiz his 

aes ass aez as 

For the speakers of many languages (e.g. French, German, Italian, 

Chinese, Japanese, Russian, etc.) there are not separate phonemes /6/ 
and /s/ but only one which is usually more like the English /s/. So there 
is a danger that /s/ will be used instead of /6/. The difference between 
them is that /s/ is made with the tip and blade of the tongue close to 
the centre of the alveolar ridge and makes a strong friction, whereas 
/0/ is made with the tongue tip near the upper teeth and makes much 
less friction. 
Distinguish carefully between all these pairs: 

sin sin 9in thin SDit sort Qoit thought 

siq sing 9iq thing SAm sum 6Am thumb 

sirjk sink 6ir)k think sai sigh 8ai thigh 
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Now do them again, and be absolutely certain that you do not replace 
/s/ by /8/ : there is always a danger of replacing the more famihar with 
the less familiar sound, as well as the reverse. 

Now try them at the end of words (the vowel length is the same aU 
the time because both are strong consonants and shorten the vowel), 
but /s/ must still make much more noise than /B/. 
maus mouse mauG mouth feu face feiB faith 

mos moss mD9 moth pa:s pass pa:B path 

bis force ft):e fourth W3:s worse W3:9 worth 
Repeat-this exercise and be sure again that you are not replacing /s/ by 

The same difficulty applies to /z/ and /a/. Both are weak sounds but 
/z/ makes more noise than /a/. Try these words: 



zu: 


zoo 




though 


bri:z 


breeze 


briid 


breathe 


raiz 


rise 


rai8 


writhe 


tllZlQ 


teasing 


ti:flir) 


teething 


riizsn 


reason 


hi:dan 


heathen 


zed 


Zed 


Sen 


then 


kl9UZ 


close 


kl9ua 


clothe 


leiz 


lays 


leid 


lathe 


kl9UZ] 


[Q closing 


klatJOiQ clothmg 


maiza 


1 miser 


naidd 


neither 



Go through these words again and be sure that you are not replacmg 
/a/ by Izl or /z/ by /a/. 

' Those people who speak languages where /9/ and /s are not separate 
phonemes usually have a speaal difficulty when /s/ and /9/ occur close 
together in words like BiQks thinks. Because /s/ and /9/ are both made 
with the tongue-tip and because the teeth and the alveolar ndge are 
rather close together there is a danger of using /s/ in both places, or 
even /9/ in both places, giving siQks or 9iok9. This must be avoided if 
possible, /z/ and /a/ give exactly the same difficulty Try the followmg 
words and be careful to make /s/ and /z/ noisy and /B and /a/ less 
noisy • sao9 south, ais this, Q\:z these, dsuz those, Baiz thighs, smu:8 
smooth, BiQz things, sevanB seventh, Baisti thirsty, mAdsz mothers, 
SAd^n southern, 6e3Ztheirs,6is\ thistle. , , ■ 

Making /s, z/ and /9, a/ sufficiently different from each other is even 
more difficult when they are next to each other in a word or phrase like 
bQ:az baths or b3u9 saidz both sides. This happens very often m Enghsh 
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because /s/ and /z/ are very common at the end of words and /6/ begins 
some very common words such as the, this, that, them, etc. 

Start with a long /6/-sound, not too much noise, then sHde the tip of 
the tongue gently backwards to the alveolar ridge, which will give the 
noisy /s/-sound. Do this several times, and be sure that you start with a 
good /6/ ; then gradually make the /9/ shorter before you sHde the tip 
back to the /s/ position. Now practise these words and be careful to 
make a distinct difference each time : 

moB moth mos moss moGs moths 

mi0 myth mis miss mi9s myths 

fDiB fourth his force fD:9s fourths 

Now do the same with /S/ and /z/ ; start with a long quiet /d/ and 
gently slide the tongue back to give the noisier /z/. Gradually shorten 
the sounds (but be careful to make both, not /fl/ or /z/ alone) and then 
practise making a difference between these words : 

bri :3 breathe bri :z breeze bri :8z breathes 
raiQ writhe raiz rise raiflz writhes 
kleu8 clothe kisuz close klauSz clothes 

Now try going from /s/ to /0/; this time gently slide the tongue 
forward towards the teeth until the noisy /s/ is replaced by the quiet 
/6/. Do this several times and be sure that both sounds are heard. Then 
practise these phrases: 

9 nais 0IQ a nice thing its 9ik it's thick 

d3aeks 8m Jack's thin letsBiQk let*sthink 

jesBaerjks yes, thanks pa:s9ru: pass through 

Do the same with / z/ and /6/ and then practise these phrases : 

hu:z dis who's this? juiz daet use that 

dou as though d3Dnz Sea John's there 

Iu:z6am lose them weozdati: where'sthetea? 

And fmally some more phrases in which /s, z, 9, 3/ come together in 
various orders. Always be careful to make one noisy sound (/s, zf) and 
one quiet one (/9, 6/) : 

WDtsdaet what's that? bdu9saidz both sides 

Its desz it's theirs waiz 9D!ts wise thoughts 
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hi :z 93:ti he's thirty wi8 seifti with safety 

brhasDfth breathe softly di:z9ri: these three 

There are various tongue-twisters sentences which are difficult to say 
- based on the mixing of these four sounds ; for example siks 9in 9isl 
stiks six thin thistle sticks and 69 li:9 paliis dismiS99 as the Leithpohce 
dismisseth us, but native Enghsh speakers fuid these difficult to say, so 
there is no need to try to master them. It is much better to concentrate 
on words and phrases hke those above which occur very often in 
normal conversation. 

Some of the very many common words containing /s/ are : same, 
sing, sit, Saturday, Sunday, save, see, say, second, seem, self, send, six, seven, 
side, since, sleep, slow, small, so, some, son, sister, soon, start, stay, stop, still, 
against, almost, heside{s), least, lost, last, listen, message, mister, Mrs, use (n.), 
face, miss, across, advice, case, cats (etc.), takes (etc.), pass, less, -ness, nice, 
piece, perhaps, yes. 

Some of the very many common words containing /z/ are: noisy, 
busy, reason, easy, lazy, losing, as, his, hers, cause, use (vb.), has, is, lose, 
was, days, dogs (etc), does, moves (etc.), noise, please. 

Ill^^<ibl 

III is a strong friction sound and /3/ is a weak one. The position of the 
speech organs for these sounds is shown in Figure 15. 

NOTICE 

1 The soft palate is raised so that all the breath is forced to go through 
the mouth. 

2 There is a narrowing between the tip of the tongue and the hack of 
the alveolar ridge. 

3 The front of the tongue is higher than for /s/ and /z/. 

4 The lips are very shghtly rounded. 

Start from /s/ : pull the tip of the tongue backwards a little so that the 
narrowing is at the back of the alveolar ridge (draw the breath inwards 
to check that you have the tongue in the right place). Keep this position 
and put the rest of the tongue in position to say the vowel jij, slightly 
round the lips, and push the breath through strongly. /J/ is a much 
noisier sound than /f/ and /fl/ and only a litdc less noisy than /s/. For llf 
the friction is weaker, and shorter. 

Ill does not occur at the beginning of English words but /J/ quite 
frequently does. Try these : Ji : she, Jau show, fop shop, Jip s/iip Jed shed. 
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Fig, 13 III and III 



J3:t shirt, Ja:p sharp, jDit short, Jea share, Jam shine, Jua sure, jAt j/iwf, Ju: 
Jud should. 

Between vowels j^j is voiced and if you voice this sound naturally 
in that position so much the better; if not, make it very gentle and very 
short. /]■/ is always voiceless. There are almost no cases in which /J/ and 
III distinguish words which are otherwise the same, but practise these 
mixed words: pr^^BS precious, tresa treasure, aujan ocean, ikspl9U33n 
explosion^ neijan nation^ Tnveijan invasion, kandijan condition, disi3an 
decision, preja pressure, me^B measure, rileijan relation, akei39n occasion. 

At the end of words /J/ is quite common but lij is vsry rare and only 
occurs in a few words borrowed from French : hke the other gentle 
sounds It makes the vowel before it longer, whereas /J/ makes it shorter, 
Try these /J/ words: 

finij finish rAbiJ rubbish kraej crash krAj crush 

wdJ wash puj push liij leash haij harsh 

And now these / 3/ words, making the vowels fully long : 
gaera:3 garage bei3 beige ru:3 rouge 

As you can see, if you confuse /J/ and III, not much damage is done, 
though since native Enghsh speakers distinguish them you should try 
to too. However, it is much more dangerous to confuse /s/ and /J/ 
because many words are kept separate only by this difference. In some 
languages (e.g. Spanish, Greek) there is only one phoneme where 
English has both /s/ and /J/ and if this is so you must take special care 
with these phonemes. (The replacement of /$/ by /J"/ gives a rather 
drunken effect to one's speech !) In particular the friction of /s/ is 
sharper and higher than that of /J/ because the tongue-tip is nearer to 
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the teeth, so practise the pairs of words below and be sure that you 
move your tongue to the right positions for the two consonants : 

sau so fau show sai sigh Jai shy 

sok sock jDk shock si: see Ji: she 
salt sort jDit short seim same Jeim shame 
paisan person psijan Persian beisan basin neijan nation 
lisan hsten mijan mission misiQ missing wijig wishing 
li:s lease li:J leash ^ aes ass ash 
mes mess mej mesh 

The danger of confusing words with /z/ and III is very small because 
few pairs of words have only this differenre, but to use one of these 
where the other is usual will make your Enghsh sound wrong, so keep 
the two separate. Try the following : 

rizsn risen vi33n vision reiza razor irei39 erasure 
reizan raisin inveisan invasion rauze Rosa klausa closure 
ru:z ruse ru:3 rouge beiz bays bei3 beige 

Some of the commonest words containing /J/ are: shape, she, ship, sharp, 
shop, shall, should, short, shut, shout, show, shoulder, shoe, shoot, shine, 
shore, sure, anxious, ashamed, machine, patient, position, station, motion, 
nation, ocean, mention, pressure, precious, hush, crash, crush, fish, flesh 
foolish, fresh, greenish {etc.), punish, push, rush, selfish, wash, wish, dish. 

Some of the commonest words containing jll are: measure, pleasure, 
usual, division, revision, collision, invasion, vision, inclusion, illusion, 
provision, explosion, leisure, garage, barrage, rouge, beige. 

N 

There are as many /h/-sounds in Enghsh as there are vowels, because 
/h/ always occurs before a vowel and consists of the sound of breath 
passing between the open vocal cords and out of the mouth which is 
already prepared for the following vowel. Before /i :/ the mouth is m 
position for /i i/, before /a:/ it is ready for /a:/, and so on; so m order to 
make /h /-sounds, the mouth is held ready for the vowel and a short 
gasp of breath is pushed up by the lungs, /h/ does not make very much 
noise, but it must not be left out when it should be sounded, for two 
reasons: (i) many words are distinguished by the presence or absence 
of /h/, like hia here and la ear, (2) English speakers consider that the 
leaving out of /h/ is the mark of an uncultivated speaker. 
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Leaving out /h/ is the biggest danger, but a lesser error is to make 

/h/-scunds too noisy. Some speakers (for instance, Spaniards, Greeks, 
Poles) push the breath between the Back of the tongue and the soft 
palare and mnke a srraping noise at that point. This sounds rather 
unpleasant to English people and you should avoid it if possible. For 
the vv^ords below, get your mouth ready for the vowel and push a httle 
gasp of breath through your mouthjust before the vowel starts: 

ha:t heart h3: her haet hat 

hoil hall hu: who hi: he 

Say all those words several times and be sure that the /h/-sound is there, 
but not too noisy just the sound of breath streammg from the mouth. 

Now compare the followmg pairs, one word with /h/ and one 
without: 

ha:m harm a:m arm hi:t heat i:t eat 

hed3 hedge ed3 edge ho:\ hall d:I all 

he9 hair ea air hil hill il ill 



/h/ also occurs in the middle of words (although never at the end of 
words) and should be made in the same way as before. If the vocal 
cords happen to vibrate and give voice during /h/ this is normal, but 
there is no need to try especially to voice the sound. Try these words, 
with a definite /h/, but no scraping : 

bihaind behind rihais rehearse riihaoz re-house 
enihau anyhow ki:h3ul key-hole Anhauli unholy 
aelkahol alcohol bifoihaend beforehand 



/h/ is especially difficult for those who have no such sound in their own 
language (for example French, Italian) in phrases where words with /h/ 
and words without it are close together. If you have this trouble you 
must practise examples like those below quite slowly at first, and be 
sure that the words which ought to have /h/ do actually have it, and, 
equally important, that those without /h/ do not have it. Try them 
now, slowly: 

hauza:9a how's Arthur? 

aut 3V haend out of hand 

It s Difli hevi it's awfully heavy 

hiz haumz in aislsnd his home's in Ireland 

helsn went aut Helen went out 
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wi : d:I went h wm we all went home 

ai hit henri in 3i: ai I hit Henry in the eye 

ai aiskt aen hau Ji: hard abaut it I asked Ann how she heard about it 

Say each of those examples several times slowly with the /h/ in the 
right places before you speed up to a normal pace. 

A few common words sometimes have /h/ and sometimes do not, for 
example, he, him, her, have. This is explained on p. 92, 

Some of the commonest words which always contain /h/ are: half, 
hand, hat, head, health, hear, here, heart, heavy, hide, high, history, hit, hold, 
hole, home, hope, horse, hat, house, how, hundred, husband, behind, before- 
hand, household, anyhow, greenhouse, manhole, inhale, rehearse, coherent. 

Stop consonants 

In stop consonants the breath is completely stopped at some point in 
the mouth, by the lips or tongue-tip or tongue-back, and then released 
with a slight explosion. There are four pairs of phonemes containing 
stops /p, b/, /t, d/, /k, g/ and /tj, d3/, and like the friction consonants 
one of each pair is strong and the other weak. 

/p/and/b/ 

/p/ is a strong stop consonant and /b/ is a weak one. The position of the 
organs of speech for these stops is shown in Figure 16, 

NOTICE 

1 The hps are closed firmly and the soft palate is raised so that the 
breath cannot get out of either the nose or the mouth but is trapped 
for a short time. 

2 When the lips are opened suddenly the breath rushes out with a 
slight explosion or popping noise. 

3 Before the lips are opened, the rest of the mouth takes up the position 
for the following sound, a vowel position if a vowel follows, as in 
pool, or a consonant position if a consonant follows, as inplay. 

IpI is a strong sound, like /f/ and /B/ and /s/ and /J/, but it has a special 
feature which these do not have : it causes the followmg sound to lose 
some of the voicing which it woidd otherwise have. For example, in 
puilpool the first part of the vowel /u:/ has no voice it consists of 
breath flowing through the mouth which is in position for /u:/. In fact 
this is what happens for /h/, as we saw on p. 37, so that we may write 
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this voiceless period like this: p*'u:l, where the represents a voiceless 
kind of /u:/. Try making this voiceless /u:/ by itself; it is rather like 
what you do when you blow out a light. Now put the /p/ in front of 
it, still with no voice, only strong breath. Now put the vowel /u:/ 
itself after the breath, p*'u:. Do this several times and be sure that the 
period of breath is there before the /u:/ starts. Do the same thing with 
other vowels in the words p^oit, p^cit, p^'aet, p*'et, p^'it, pM:t. It is very 




J^i^. 16 IpI and /b/ 

important that the period of breath (which is called aspiration) should 
be there each time. It is this aspiration which mainly separates /p/ 
from /b/. 

Now try / p/ with a following consonant, as in /plei/ Keep the lips 
closed for /p/, and behind them put your tongue in position for /I/ ; 
then open the hps and let the breath flow through the / / position, with 
no voice but considerable friction. This gives a voiceless /l/-sound, 
which is written/I/ Do this several times pi, pi, pi still with no 
voice. Now put ths ordinary voiced /I/ after pi pi I and then go on 
to the vowel, pMei. Do the same thing with the words prei and pjua, 
and see that breath flows through the /r/ and /j/ position, giving /r/ and 
/J/, with friction, before the voiced /r/ and /j/ are heard. 

/b/ is a weak stop, and it ne^er has aspiration. The vocal cords may 
or may not vibrate whilst the lips arc still closed, but they must vibrate 
for the following sound, whether vowel or consonant. Try the word 
buk, and make the /b/ very gentle and without any aspiration. Do the 
same with bDit, ba:, back, bel, bit, bi:n. A following consonant is 
prepared for whilst the lips are closed and is voiced as soon as they 
open. Try brait, b u:, bjuiti with a gentle /b/. 

Now try the following pairs of words, and make the /p/ strong and 
aspirated and the /b/ weak and unaspirated : 
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plik peak bilk beak pit pit bit bit 

pa.k pack bxk back pa:k park ba:k bark 

p.:t port bDit bought pul pull bul buU 

praid pride braid bride pleiz plays bleiz blaze 

When IpI occurs between vowels the aspiration may be less noticeable 
or even absent, but it will never do any harm to keep the aspiration m 
this position too. /b/ is of course never aspirated, but in this position it 
is usuaUy voiced. The most important thing, as with the other weak 
consonants, is to make it very gentle and short. Try these words : 
haepi happy f^ebi shabby sApa supper r^b^ rubber 
peipa paper leiba labour npel repel nbel rebd ^ 

simpi simple simb| symbol aplai apply ablaids obUge 

Some learners (e.g. Spaniards) have great difficulty in hearing and 
making a difference between /b/ and /v/ in this position, so that the 
v^oris marble and marvel sound the same. They must take great care to 
close the hps very firmly for /b/, so that the sound makes an explosion 
and not a friction. Try these words : 

ma:b! marble ma:v| marvel riban ribbon riV9 river 
h^bit habit hxvithaveit r^b^ rubber Iav3 lover 
Ieib9 labour feiva favour beibi baby neivi navy 

In final position (before a pause) /p/ is aspirated and shortens the vowel 
before it, whilst /b/ is particularly weak and makes only very httie 
noise, but lengthens the vowel before it. v r 1 • 

In some languages (e.g. Cantonese, Vietnamese) a final sfop is not 
exploded or is replaced by a glottal stop (a stop consonant m which the 
breath is blocked by the vocal cords, see p. 14). Speakers of these 
languages must be very careful to form /p/ and /b/ with the hps and to 
open the lips and allow the breath to explode out of the mouth before 
a pause. Try these words : 

rip rip rib rib k^p cap kaeb cab 

rsup rope raub robe traip tripe traib tnbe 

taep tap tab tab r«p wrap grab grab 

Those who have difficulty with /b/ and /v/ must again be sure to close 
the lips firmly for the /b/ and make a very Ught explosion but no 
friction. Try: 
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rib rib giv give kaeb cab haev have 

traib tribe draiv drive kUb club gUv glove 

When IpI or /b/ are followed immediately by one of the other stop 
consonants /t, d, k, g/ or by /m/ or /n/ the sound is made a httle 
differently ; this is dealt with on p. 67. 

Some of the commonest words containing /p/ sltc: page, pair, paper, 
pardon, part, pass, pay, people, perhaps, piece, place, plate, play, please, 
plenty, poor, possible, post, pound, pretty, price, pull, push, put, appear, 
April, company, compare, complain, complete, copy, expect, happen, happy, 
important, open, sleep, cheap, cup, drop, group, heap, help, hope, keep, map, 
rope, shape, sharp, shop, stop, step, top, up, wrap. 

Some of the commonest words contaimng /b/ are: hack, had, hag, 
hath, he, heautiful, hecause, become, bed, before, begin, behind, believe, belong, 
below, besides, best, between, big, black, blue, hath, boy, bread, break, break- 
fast, bring, but, busy, buy, by, brown, able, about, above, September (etc.), 
February, habit, harbour, husband, neighbour, number, obey, possible, 
probable, public, remember, table, job, rub, rob, club, slab, grab. 

It/^nd Idl 

/t/ is a strong stop consonant and /d/ is a weak one. The position of the 
organs of speech for these stops is shown m Figure 17. 

NOTICE 

1 The tip of the tongue {not the blade) is firmly against the middle of 
the alveolar ridge, not too near the teeth and not near the hard 
palate. 

2 The soft palate is raised, so the breath cannot escape through either 
the nose or the mouth, but is trapped for a short time. 

3 The sides of the tongue are firmly against the sides of the palate, so 
that the breath cannot pass over the sides of the tongue. 

4 When the tongue-tip is lowered suddenly from the teeth ridge the 
breath rushes out with a shght explosion or popping noise. 

The strong stop /t/ is aspirated in the same way as /p/ and this may be 
written in a similar way, e.g. t^'u: too. Put the tongue tip on the very 
centre of the alveolar ridge ; be sure that only the very point of the 
tongue is in contact, not the blade ; then allow the air to burst out with 
a voiceless vowel /u:/ ; do this several times before adding the normal 
voiced vowel and be sure that when you do add the /u:/ the voiceless 
period is still there. Do this several times and each time check the exact 
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Fig. n jtl andjdl 

position of the tongue-tip and the aspiration. Then do die same thing 
with other vowek:tb:t,t^Dp,t^in.tNi,t''3:n.t»»An. Then try 

word twin, where the first part of /w/ comes out voiceless and t)u:n 
where /j/ is also partly voiceless. 1 r n • 

/d/ is short and weak and never aspirated; compare the iollowmg 

words: 



tu: two 
ten ten 
tAn ton 
tju:n tune 



du: do 

den den 
dAn done 
djuin dune 



toin torn 
tai tie 
taun town 
twin twin 



d^in dawn 
dai die 
datjn down 
dwindl dwindle 



As with /p/. when /t/ occurs between vowels, the aspirauon may be 
weaker or even absent, but it will never do any harm to keep the 
aspiration in this position too, /d/ in this position is usuaUy voiced, but 
concentrate mainly on making it very gentle and short, and it it is 
voiced as well so much the better. Try these words : 
raita writer raida rider wetiQ wetting 
laeta latter lasda ladder wD:t9 water 
waitij whitish waidij widish putiQ puttmg 



wediQ wedding 
wD:d3 warder 
pudiQ pudding 



Speakers who find /b/ and /v/ difficult in this position wiU i^o find /d/ 

and /a/ hard to distinguish. Concentrate on making /d/ with the tip ot 

the tongue firmly against the alveolar ridge, and make sure it is a firm 

stop rather than a friction sound. Compare: 

raidio riding raidiQ writhing 

briidio breeding briiaiQ breathmg 

laudiQ loading '^^aiQ loathmg 

Iaed9 ladder l^fla lather 
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In final position /t/ is aspirated and shortens the vowel before it, whilst 
/d / is particularly weak and makes only very little noise, but lengthens 
the vowel before it. However, speakers who tend not to allow jtj and 
/d/ to explode in this, position should be sure not only to make the 
difference of vowel length but also to allow the breath to explode out 
of the mouth. Try these words : 

UsJ bet bet bed bed ha:t heart ha:d hard 

leit late leid laid sait sight said side 

set set sed said bfDit brought br^id broad 

/d/ and /6/ may again be difficult to distinguish in this position. Be sure 
that /d/ is made with the tongue-tip firmly on the alveolar ridge, and 
that the breadi is released with a tiny explosion. Try the words : 

LsJ briid breed bri:8 breathe raid ride raiS writhe 

laud load bud loathe said side said scythe 

When /t/ and /d / are followed by any of the other stop consonants, 

/p, b, k, gl or by /m/ or /n/ or /I/, the sounds are made a httle differently. 

This is dealt with on pp. 67 73. 

Some of the many common words containing /t/ are : table, take, tell^ 
ten, time, to, today, together, too, top, towards, town, Tuesday, turn, twelve, 
two, talk, taste, after, better, between, city, dirty, hotel, into, matter, notice, 
particular, protect, quarter, Saturday, water, writer, about, at, beat, bite, 
boat, but, coat, eat, eight Jat, fiat, gate, get, great, hot, it, let, lot, not, ought, 
might, put, what. (Notice also the past tense of verbs ending with a 
strong consonant, e.g. missed mist, laughed la:ft.) 

Some of the many common words containing /d/ are: Jay, dead, 
dear, December, decide, depend, different, difficuh, do (etc.), dinner, dog, 
door, down, during, already, Monday (etc.), holiday, idea, lady, ladder, 
medicine, body, ready, shoulder, study, today, under, add, afraid, bad, bed, 
bird, could, would, end Jriend, good, had, head, old, read, road, side, (Notice 
also the past tense of verbs ending with a vowel, a weak consonant, and 
/t/, e.g. owed Bud, failed feM, started staitid.) 

N and Igl 

/k/ is a strong stop consonant and /g/ is a weak one. The position of the 
organs of speech for these sounds is shown in Figure 18. 

NOTICE 

I The back of the tongue is in firm contact with the soft palate, and 
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.ke soft p.a.e i. ra.ei ,0 .H« "^^^^fft ^U^^^^^^^^ 
be Ao™, » « "^•Jf „Vo«" . voiceless M- Do thU 




Fig. 18 M andl^ 

/I, r. w/ and /)/ comes o^t.^^^- fo,^ die 

The speakers ^^^/^^"^^ % ,he front of the tongue against 
stop too far forward in the mouth witn i 

Jhard palate, before the l^^fll'I'^l^ ^^^^ M^l and/ 

dangerous mistake, to Enghsh ears^^^^^^^^ 

wirisM do not forget the aspiration of /kfl. 

.eiv save ka:d card f-^ 
kerv cave 8»« j g„d good 

fai I 

f'-A^ " 
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As with IpI and /t/, when /k/ occurs between vowels the aspiration may 
be weaker or even absent, but it may be kept in this position too. On 
the other hand /g/ is normally voiced in this position (and of course 
never a^piiated), but concentrate mainly on making it gentle and short. 
Speakers who confuse /b/ and /d/ with /v/ and /5/ in this position will 
also tend to make /g/ a friction sound instead of the correct stop sound. 
They must be sure to put the tongue into firm contact with the palate 
and let the breath out with a definite, though shght, explosion. Try 
these words: 

likiQ licking digiQ digging laekiQ lacking laegiQ lagging 
wiika weaker i:ga eager Gika thicker biga bigger 
maikit market ta:git target aerjkl ankle aerjgj angle 

In final position /k/ is aspirated and shortens the vowel before it, but 
/g/ is very, very gentle and lengthens the vowel before it. For both 
consonants there must be a definite explosion, a strong one for /k/ and 
a weak one for /g/ ; a closure without explosion or a simple friction is 
not correct. Try these words : 

pik pick pig pig dok dock dog dog 

back back baeg bag lok lock log log 

leik lake pleig plague brauk broke raug rogue 

When /k/ and /g/ are followed by any of the other stop consonants, /p, 
b, t, d/, or by /m/ or /n/, the sounds are made a little differently. This 
is dealt with on pp. 67 73. 

Some of the commonest words containing /k/ are : call, can, car^ care, 
carry, case, catch, cause, kind, kitchen, kill, coal, coat, cold, come, cook, 
corner, count, country, cup, cut, because, become, box, breakfast, excuse, 
pocket, second, secret, walking (etc.), weaker (etc.), local, ask, back, black, 
book, break, dark, drink, lake, like, lock, make, mistake, music, neck, o'clock, 
quick, take. 

Some of the commonest words containing /g/ sltc: game, garden, gate, 
get, girl, glass, go, good, grass, great, green , grey, ground, grow, guess, gun, 
again, against, ago, agree, angry, August, exact, forget, language, regular, 
together, longer, bigger (etc), tiger, begin, bag, beg, big, dog. fog, leg, rug, 
pl^g^pg^ drug, 

/tj/and/d3/ 

As the phonetic symbols suggest, /tj/ and jAij are stop consonants of a 
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Fig. 19 /tJ/ Idil 



special kind The air is trapped as for all the stop consonants, but it is 
rdea^^^^^^^ defimte friction of the /J, 3/ kind. The position of the 
organs of speech for /tJ/ and /d 3/ is shown in Figure 19. 

TThemngue-tip touches the back part of the aly^^^^^ 

Stpla-^sraledsothatthebreathistr^^^^^^ 
2 Therestofthetongueisinthe/J.3/position(seeFigurei5). 

^ Se iue.npmovesawayfrumtheaW^^ 

II 3/ position, so that a short period of this toon is heard. The 
LtiLof/tJ/and/d3/isnotsolongasfor/J/and/3/aW 

Start with /[/ : say a long /J/ and then raise the tip of the tongue to the 

again by lowering the tongue-tip. Do this several N^^^^^^ 
ffom the closed position, then release the tongue -^.^ [^Z- J^^^^^ . 
/tf / fEnelish children imitate a steam engme by a series of /tJ/-sounds.J 

S^ft^yAewo^^ 

k isTa her shorter than injiip sheep. Like /J/, /tJ/ is a strong sound, 
wLre^^^^^^^^ 

and shorter than for /tJ/. Then try these words: 
r u- dxin sin tfauk choke dsauk joke 

tjxa cheer dya jeer t em chain d jem ne 

4is choice dj^is Joyce tjest chest ds"* J^* 

Betweenvowels/dj/isnormaUy voiced, buttheinjpor^^^^^^ 
keep it weak and to keep the friction short : if you also voice it so 
much the better. /tJ/ is stiU strong and voiceless. Try these Ws . 
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ritjiz riches rid3iz ridges 

kxtJiQ catching kaedsiQ cadging 

fet Ji Q fetching ed 31 q edging 

baetjtz batches baed3iz badges 

WDtJiQ watching lDd3iQ lodging 

kitjsn kitchen pid3an pigecn 

In final position /tj/ is still strong and voiceless, and it shortens the 
vowel before it ; /d 3/ is very weak and short, and it lengthens the vowel 
before it. Try these words : 

ritj rich rid 5 ridge kaetj catch kaed3 cadge 

S3:tJ search S3:d3 surge eitj H eid3 age 

fetj fetch ed3 edge wotj watch lDd3 lodge 

There may be a danger for some speakers (e.g. Spaniards) of not 
distinguishing between /t|/ and /|/, and between /d3/ and /3/. These 
speakers must be careful to make a definite stop before the friction for 
/tJ/ and /d3/, and no stop at all for /J/ and/3/. Practise with these words: 

Ju: shoe tju: chew 

wdJiq washing WDtJiQ watching 

wij wish witj" witch 

1633 leisure Ied33 ledger 

Jd p shop t Jd p chop 

kaeJiQ cashing kaetjig catching 

kaej cash kastj catch 

me39 measure meid33 major 

Some of the commonest words containmg /tJ/ are : chair, chance, 
change, cheap, chief, child, choice, choose, church, fortune, future, kitchen^ 
nature, picture, question, catch, each, March, much, reach, rich, speech, 
stretchy such, teach, touch, watch, which. 

Some of the commonest words containing /d3/ are: general, gentle- 
man, January, join, joke, journey, joy, judge, fuly, jump, June, just, danger, 
imagine, soldier, subject, age, arrange, bridge, edge, language, large, manage, 
message, page^ strange^ village. 

Nasal consonants 

There are three phonemes in English which are represented by nasal 
consonants, /m, n, q/. In all nasal consonants the soft palate is lowered 
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and at the same time the mouth passage is blocked at some point, so 
that aU the air is pushed out of the nose. 

jmj and jnj 

All lansuaees have consonants which are similar to /m/ and /n/ in 

EngUrxW^^^^^^ 
Figures 20 and 21. 

I °The"oft palate is lowered for both /m/ and /n/. . , 

. For H the mouth is blocked by closing the two hps. for /n/ by 

pressing the tip of the tongue against the alveolar ndge. and the sides 

ofthe tongue against the sides of the palate. 
3 Both sounds ar! voiced in English, as they are in other languages. 

and the voiced air passes out through the nose. 
Nether of these sounds wiU cause much difficulty to most speakers. In 
SnX-ges/n/ 




Fig. 20 I ml 




Fig. 21 /n/ 
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rather than on the alveolar ridge, and this should be avoided if possible, 
but the use of a dental /n/ in EngHsh is hardly noticeable. Speakers of 
some languages (e.g. Portuguese, Yoruba) may have difficulty with 
these consonants in fmal position or before other consonants, for 
example in the words can kaen and camp kaemp. Instead of making a 
firm closure with the lips or tongue-tip so that all the breath goes 
through the nose, they may only lower the soft palate and not make a 
closure, so that some of the breath goes through the nose but the 
remainder goes through the mouth. When this happens we have a 
nasalized voweL The word can would then be pronounced k&, where & 
represents ae pronounced wth the soft palate lowered, and camp would 
be kafep. These speakers must be careful to close the lips firmly for /m/ 
and put the tongue-tip firmly in contact with the alveolar ridge for /n/ 
and be sure that the closure is completed every time one of these 
consonants occurs. Practise these words and make /m/ and /n/ rather 
long if you have this difficulty : 



him him 
hmp Hmp 
wAn one 
send send 



laem lamb 
laemp lamp 
tin tin 
sent sent 



ruim room 
Ump lump 
sum soon 
fond fond 



geim game 
geimz games 
main mine 
SAnz sons 



When /m/ or /n/ is found before another consonant, as in some of the 
examples above, the voiced or voiceless nature of the final consonant 
has an effect on the length of both the vowel and the nasal consonant: 
this is very similar to the lengthening or shortening of the vowel in 
examples like seedjseat. In the pairs of words below make the /m/ or /n/ 
quite long in the first word, before the gentle voiced consonant, and 
make it short in the second word, before the strong, voiceless con- 
sonant: 



Ismz 

send 

dpind 

hAmz 

sznz 



lambs 
send 
joined 
hums 

sins 



laemp 

sent 

d33int 

hAmp 

sins 



lamp 
sent 
joint 
hump 

since 



kampleind complained 



ksmpleint complaint 



/n/ is often syllabic : that is, it occupies the place at the centre of the 
syllable which usually is occupied by a vowel. Both the words lesser and 
lesson have two syllables ; in lesser the second syUable is /-S3/, and in 
lesson the second syllable is often f-sr}/ (/p/ means that /n/ is syllabic) 
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out the vowel the /n/ wiU have the same length as the fmal vowel in 
lesa. Try these: 

ri-7n reason i'-vn even ofn often 
p3:sn person r .zn reason ^.^^^^^ 

fejn fashion akeisn occasion n. (131} region j. 

In words such as written, garden a syUabic /,/ is ^^^^J^J^^^^^ 
immediately after the /t/ or /d/. that is ntn ga:dn This requires 
spedal pronunciation of /t/ and /d/ and is dea t w.th on p 

Enish people sometimes pronounre a syllabic /m/ m words W^e 
6/^0?"^ mbbs.. nam, but more often they are pronounced 

>„„>«, /.i", to-*. '»•"■. «. ■ 

""sZi of the commones, wori cctatog /n/ ^ 

join, learn, on, one, rain, run, skin, son, soon, sun, -teen, ten, than. 

This is the third English nasal consonant and the only one likely to 
_ible, becaL many languages ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
formed like /q/. The position of the speech organs for /o/ is shown 

Figure 22. 

rThe'ftpalateisloweredandaUtheairpassesoutthroughth^^^^^^^^ 
.^hemouthisblockedbythe back of the tongue pressed ag.mst the 

soft palate. 
3 The sound is voiced. 

Remember first ofall that theletters«,inwordslike««,represent only 
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one sound for most English speakers : a few use two sounds and pro- 
nounce the word si gg, so if you do this it will be perfecdy well under- 
stood and it is better to pronounce sirjg than to confuse this word with 
sin. But it is better still to pronounce siq as most English speakers do. 
Your mirror will be useful : / q/ has the same tongue pc sition as /g/, so 
start with /g/ and hold this position with the mouth wide open. Notice 
that the tip of the tongue is low in the mouth and that the back of the 
tongue is high. Hold this mouth position and at the same time start the 
humming note that you get with /m/ and /n/. Be sure that the mouth 
position does not change, and that the tip of the tongue does not rise at 
all. Continue the sound for three seconds, watching closely, then stop 
and start again. Keep your mouth wide open each time so that you can 
see that the tongue is in the right position. At the end cf the sound just 
let it die away into silence with no suggestion of /g/. When you can do 
this easily, do the same thing with the teeth closer together in a more 
normal position, but be sure that the tip of the tongue stays in its low 
position. Now try the following words : make the fmal /q/ long and let 
it die away into silence : 

SIQ sing saer) sang sdq song saq sung 

riQ ring raeq rang roQ wrong rArj rung 

/q/ does not occur at the beginning of words in English, but it does 
occur between vowels, where it is more difficult than in final position. 
The difficulty is to avoid putting in a /g/ after the /r]/, and pronouncing 
sigg9 instead of siQa. If you do pronounce siQgs it does not matter very 
much because some English speakers also do it; but most do not, so the 
/g/ should be avoided if possible. Go from the /q/ to the following 
vowel very smoothly, with no jerk or bang. Try these examples, 
slowly at first, then more quickly; 
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SIQ3 singer loQegw long ago 

hacQAp hangup roijagen wrong again 

siTjirj singing hacQiQ hangmg 

brirjit bring it amAQ A^az among others 

lorjiQ longing bacQii] bangmg 

The most important thing is to keep /n/ and / 0/ separate and not to 
confuse them. Try the foUo wing pairs and be careful to keep the 
tongue-tip down for /n/ : 

sm sin siq sing sah son saq sung 

raen ran racQ rang sina sinner siQa singer 

tAnz tons tAQZ tongues 

In some words /g/ is normally pronounced after /q/ before a following 
vowel, for example in aeQga anger, finger. A useful general rule is 
that if the word is formed from a verK no /g/ is pronounced, as with 
SI Qa, hacQiQ, but if not, /g/ is pronounced, as in stroQga, formed from 
the adjective stroQ strong, and seQga anger, which is not formed out of a 
shorter word. Notice the difference between loQga longer formed from 
the adjective long, and Idqiq longing formed firom the verb long, /g/ is 
never pronounced before a following consonant, for example : siqz 

sings, bacQd banged. 

If you have the tendency to nasalize the vowel instead ot pronounc- 
ing /q/, mentioned on p. 50, you must be very careful to make a firm 
contact with the back of the tongue and force all the an: to go through 
the nose. 

Some of the commonest words containing /q/ are: anger, anxtous, 
drink, finger, hungry, language, sink, thank, think, among{st), bring, during, 
evening, hang, -ing, long, morning, ring, sing, song, spring, string, strong, 
thing, wrong, young. 

Lateral consonant 

One English consonant /I/ - is formed lateraUy, that is, instead of the 
breath passing down the centre of the mouth, it passes round the sides 
of an obstruction set up in the centre. The position of the organs of 
speech for /I/ as in liv live is shown in Figure 23. 

NOTICE 

1 The soft palate is raised. 

2 The tongue-tip (and the sides of the tongue-blade which cannot be 
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seen in the diagram) are in firm contact with the alveolar ridge, 
obstructing the centre of the mouth. 
3 The sides of the remainder of the tongue are not in contact with the 
sides of the palate, so air can pa^s between the sides of the tongue and 
the palate, round the central obstruction formed by the tip and blade 
of the tongue and so out of the mouth. 




Fig. 23 jlj as in liv 



4 The sound is voiced and there is no friction (except when it is 
immediately after /p/ or /k/ see pp. 40 and 45). 

Most languages have a sound like English /I/, at least before vowels, and 
this can be used in such words as li:v leave, la:st last, luk /oofe.folsu 
follow. Some languages, however (Japanese, for instance), do not have a 
satisfactory /I/ and such students must be very careful to make a firm 
contact of the tongue-tip and the sides of the blade with the alveolar 
ridge. If this is difficult for you try biting the tongue-tip firmly 
between top and bottom teeth ; this will make a central obstruction and 
the air will be forced to pass over the sides of the tongue. In passing to 
the vowel the tongue-tip is removed from the alveolar ridge quite 
suddenly and the sound ends sharply ; it may help to put in a very quick 
/d /-sound between the /I/ and the following vowel: I 'iiy leave, etc. 

Practise the following words, making the /I/ long and the central 
obstruction very firm to begin with : 

I^J li:f leaf leta letter lost lost lu:s loose 

l3:n learn leit late laik like laud loud 

When you are satisfied with /I/ in this position try these words, and be 
sure that the contact of the tongue-tip with the alveolar ridge is com- 
plete: 
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fiiliQ feeling fioladi hohday 

felau feUow bilkv beheve 

fu:lij fooUsh ala" ^Uow 

Once you have a satisfactory /I/ before vowels you can use it in all 
positions without fear of bemg misunderstood; but many English 
people use different /l/-sounds before vowels and in other positions. 
For any /I/ the tongue-tip makes the usual firm contact, but before 
consonants and in final position the remainder of the tongue takes up a 
shape Uke that required for the vowel /u/ or M ; before vowe s the 
remainder of the tongue is placed as for the vowel /i/. So the /I/ has a 
different 'colouring' in the two cases. 

Make the tongue-tip contact firmly, and hold it whUst you say /i/ as 
in sit the two things must go on at the same time, not one after the 
other ; this is the /I/ before vowels and it is known as the clear /I/. Now 
hold the contact firmly still and at the same time say the vowel /u/ . as 
in put; this is the /I/ before consonants and in final positions, e.g. in fil 
fill and fild filled, and it is caUed the dark jlj. Many English speakers use 
only a clear /I/ in all positions, and many others use only a dark /I/ 
which is why it is not very important for you to learn both but most 
speakers of the kind of EngUsh described here do use both kinds of /I/. 
The words given for practice above would all contam clear /I/, because 
a vowel immediately follows (and this is true whether the vowel is in 
the same word or not, so both fiiliQ and fi:l it have clear /I/). 

Whether or not you decide to use the English dark /I/ in the positions 
mentioned, some of you (e.g. Japanese, Cantonese) will need to be very 
careful with /I/ before consonants and in final position. The danger, and 
it is greater here than elsewhere, is that you do not make a firm contact 
of the tongue-tip with the alveolar ndge, the result being either some 
sort of vowel sound fiu, and fiud iotfill ^nA filled, or some sort of 
/r/-sound firandfird.ThesoundinEnghsh,whetheritisdarkor 
clear, must be a lateral, it must have the firm central obstruction and air 
escaping over the sides of the tongue. In the words belo w make the /I/ 
very carefuUy and be sure that the tongue tip makes fuU and farm 
contact. 

y\ all fol full tu:l tool sel sell 

bil bill fi:l feel teil tail mail mile 

aul owl oil oil kDild called puiz puUs 

fuilz fools belt belt fi:ld field kauld cold 

mailz miles 
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l\l is very often syllabic, like /n/ (p. 50), that is. it occurs in a position 
more usually occupied by a vowel; in words such parcel, level, puzzle, 
lethal, rw^e most English people would pronounce pa:sl, levi, pAzI, 
li:0], TAf !/ with syllabic /|/, but it is also possible to pronounce paisal, 
etc., so do whichever is easiest. 

After the stop consonants, however, as in trouble, apple, bottle, middle, 
eagle, it is less desirable to have a vowel between the stop and the /!/. 
Start with apple /aepj/ : as soon as the lips are opened the /|/ is sounded 
immediately. Do the same with trAbj. For taekl, hold the /k/ until the 
tip of the tongue is firmly in position for /[/, then release /k/. Do the 
same with iigj. When /I/ follows /t/ and /d/, the stop sounds have a 
special release, which is dealt with on p, 72. If a vowel creeps in between 
any of the stop consonants and /!/, you will not be misunderstood, but 
this is not the usual English habit. Syllabic /j/ is usually dark /!/, but 
again the most important thing is to make an /l/-sound of some sort. 
Other examples of words containing syllabic /I/ are : 

bju:t3f| beautiful kaemj camel 

D:f! awful kAp! couple 

traevj travel baibj Bible 

wis! whistle tjAkj chuckle 

daezi dazzle gigj giggle 
tjaenl channel 



Some students (e.g. Cantonese) may have difficulty in distinguishing 
between /I/ and /n/ in initial position; this leads to pronouncing laif ///e 
as naif kmfe or not not as lot lot, and must be avoided. Remember that 
/n/ is entirely nasal, all the air goes out of the nose; but /I/ is entirely 
oral, all the air goes out of the mouth. Try this: say a long /n/, and, 
whilst you are saying it, nip your nostrils so that the air cannot escape 
from the nose; this will interrupt the sound. Now say /I/ and do the 
same thing : if you are making /I/ correctly there will be no change at 
all ; if there 15 a change it means that some air, or perhaps all the air, is 
passing through the nose, which is wrong for /I/. Do the same thing 
with a long /s/, and notice that nipping the nose makes no difference to 
the sound; then try /!/ again, until you are sure that you can always 
make it without any air going through the nose. It will be helpful to 
think of a slight /d/-sound in gomg from the /I/ to the following vowel, 
as mentioned above I ""aif, I ""ot, etc. When you are sure that your /n/ is 
entirely nasal and your /I/ entirely oral, practise distinguishing these 
pairs: 
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laulow naono li:d lead ni:d need 

lait light nait night leiba labour neiba neighbour 

let let net net lip lip "'P 

Some of the commonest words containing /I/ are: lady land language, 
last, late, laugh, lead, learn, leave, left, less, let, like. listen, little, hve, long, 
lot, lack, lose, love, low, allow, along, almost, already always, cold, colour, 
difficult, early, eleven, else, fault -ly, help, o'clock, old, self, yellow, able all, 
heautiful Jail, feel, fill, full girl, >neal, mile, parcel, people, possible, real, 
school, shall, still, table, tell, until, well. 

Gliding consonants 

There are three consonants which consist of a quick, smooth, non- 
friction ghde towards a foUoAving vowel sound, the consonants /|. 
w, r/. 

lil 

This consonant is a quick glide from the position of the vowel /i:/ or /i/ 
to any other vowel. We usuaUy transcribe the word yes a. jes, but we 
might easily transcribe it i:es or les, on the understandmg that the /../ 
or 111 is very short and that we move smoothly and quickly to the 
following /e/. Try the following words in that way, and be sure that 
there is no friction in the /j/-ghde : 

ja:d yard jet yet 

jot yacht ju: you 

)3: your 

The same is true in the following words where /]/ is not initial; make a 
quick, weak /i:/-sound before the following vowel: 
bju:ti beauty dju: due fju: few vju: view 

vaelju: value nju: new mjuirik music 

When /i/ follows /p, t, k/ it loses the voice which it usually has, and is 
rdevi^ss;thisca^^^^^ 

to do this because otherwise the stop consonants may be heard as /b d 
g/. and the word tune tiu:n confused with dune dju:n^Try the followmg 
words, making /)/ in the same way as before except that you let breath 
take the place of voice : 
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tjuizdi Tuesday kampjuita computer 

tju:n tune kju: queue 

pjua pure akjuiz accuse 

Some English people use /tj/ instead of /tj/ and /d 3/ instead of /dj/, 
pronouncing tjuizdi mstead of tju:zdi Tuesday, and d3u: instead of 
dju: due, but this is not generally accepted and should be avoided. 

Most American speakers do not use /)/ in words where it would 
follow /t, d, n, I. s, e/, pronouncing tu:n tune, du: due, numew, 
aebsaluit absolute, su:t suit, and in9u:ziaez8m enthusiasm, R.P. speakers 
always use /j/ after /t, d, n/ in such words, but some do not use it after 
/I, s, 9/. If your model is American, do not pronounce /j/ after these 
consonants ; if not, it is probably better to use /j/ after all of them, /j/ 
does not occur in final position. 

Some of the commonest words containing /j/ are : prJ, year, yellow, 
yes, yesterday, yet, you, young, your, use, usual, useful, Europe, amuse, 
beautiful, cure, during, duty, educate, excuse, failure, few, huge, January, 
knew, music, new, suit, Tuesday, value. 

M 

This consonant consists of a quick glide from the vowel /u :/ or /u/ to 
whatever vowel follows. It is much more difficult than /j/ because 
many languages do not have an independent /w/. But it is not difficult 
to learn to say. Start with /u:/ or /u/ and follow this immediately by 
the vowel /d:/ this is the word wd: war. The /w/ part must be short 
and weak, as with /j/, but the hps must be rounded quite firmly even 
English people move their hps noticeably for /w/ ! 

Try these words in the same way, beginning each with a very short 
weak /u:/ or /u/ with the Hps well rounded: 

WDtJ watch win win wea where 

wet wet wi: we wud wood 

wait white weit wait wul wool 

When /w/ follows a consonant it is made in the same way; but the Hps 
are rounded ready for /w/ before the previous consonant is finished. 
So in swi :t sweet the lips gradually become rounded durmg the /s/, and 
when it ends they are firmly rounded ready for /w/. This is true for all 
the following words ; try them : 

swiit sweet swim swim swet sweat 
swea swear dweliQ dwelling 
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You must remember too that when /w/ immediately follows /t/ or /k/ 
the glide is not voiced, though the Hps are again rounded durmg the 
stop consonant. Try the following words, round the Hps early, and 
blow out breath through them : 

twais twice twenti twenty twelv twelve twm twm 
kwait quite kwik quick kwaiat quiet kwiin queen 

/w/ is particularly difficult for those (like Germans. Dutch, many 
Indians) who have a sound hke English /v/ but none like /w/. These 
speakers tend to replace /w/ by /v/ and say vel instead of wel t^e I This 
must be avoided and you can do this by concentratmg on pairs like 
those below. For the /v/ words, keep the lips flat and use the upper teeth 
to make some friction ; for the / w/ words there is no friction and the hps 
are well rounded. 

V3-S verse W3:s worse vain vine wain wine 

vi-l veal will wheel vail vile wail whUe 

veari vary wean wary veil veil weil waU 

When you are able to make /w/ easily, be careful not to use it 
instead of /v/. It is just as bad to say wen for very as to say vel for well. 

Now try the following similar pairs with the /w/ and the /v/ between 
vowels, taking care to make a good difference : 
riwD'.d reward "vi:! reveal 

fo:w3d forward ^Dvad hovered 

awei away »veil avaU 

haiwei highway daiv3 diver 

Words buch as which, when, where, why (but not who) are pronounced 
with simple /w/ in R.P. : witj, wen, wea, wai, etc. In some other kmds 
of English (e.g. American, Scottish, Irish) they begin with /hw/. If your 
model is one of these, you can begin these words with a completely 
voiceless /w/ instead of the voiced one. 
/ w / does not occur in final position. 

Some of the commonest words containing /w/ are: one, watt, walk, 
want, warm, wash, watch, water, way, we, week, well, wet, what, when, 
why, will, wish, with, woman, word, work, always, away, between, quarter, 
question, quick, quite, sweet, swim, twelve, twenty, twice. 

M 

This is the third of the gUding consonants, but it does not resemble one 
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of the English vowds as /j/ and /w/ do. The position of the speech 
organs for /r/ is shown in Figure 24, 

NOTICE 

1 The tongue has a curved shape with the tip pointing towards the 
hard palate at the back of the alveolar ridge, the front low and the 
back rather high. 

2 The tongue-tip is not close enough to the palate to cause friction, 

3 The hps are rather rounded, especially when /r/ is at the beginning 
of words. 

4 The soft palate is raised ; and voiced air flows quietly between the 
tongue-tip and palate with no friction. 

Foreign learners often replace this sound by the sound which is repre- 
sented by the letter r in their own language. Sometimes they use a 
rolled sound in which the tip of the tongue taps very quickly several 
times against the alveolar ridge (Italian, Arabic, Russian) or the uvula 
taps against the back of the tongue in a similar way (Dutch, French, 
German). Sometimes they use a friction sound with the back of the 
tongue close to the soft palate and uvula (Danish, French, German). 
Such sounds are perfectly well understood by Enghsh people, but of 
course they sound foreign. 




Fig, 24 /r/ 



Try approaching the English sound from a /w/. Get the speech 
organs ready for /w/ (remember that this is a short /u/-or /u:/-sound), 
and then curl the tip of the tongue back until it is pointing at the hard 
palate, quite a long way behind the alveolar ridge. Now change 
smoothly and without friction to the following vowel, as in red red. 
Be careful, if you have an /r/-sound in your language, not to make it at 
the same ume as the English sound : try to think of English /r/ as a new 
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sound altogether. Try these words and be sure that the tonguc^tip is 
well back in the mouth at the beginning of the ghde : 

ri:d read red red tap run n: raw 

ru:d rude reis race raund round rea rare 

Between vowels the sound is the same except that the lips are not 
rounded. Try the following, and concentrate on getting the tongue-tip 
up and back, then smoothly down and forward again: 
veri very maeri marry borau borrow hAri hurry 
araiv arrive karekt correct araund around arest arrest 

In R.P. /r/ only occurs before vowels, never before consonants, so 
words like learn, sortjarm do not contain /r/ (lain. S3:t, fa:m). Other 
varieties of Enghsh pronounce /r/ in these words (e.g. American, Irish. 
Scottish), so if your model is one of these, you will pronounce /r/ before 
consonants ; if it is R.P. you will not. At the end of words R.P. has /r/ 
only if the immediately following word begins with a vowel ; so the 
word never, if it occurs before a pause or before a word beginning with 
a consonant (as in never better), is pronounced neva with no /r/ in R.P. 
But in never again where it is immediately followed by a vowel /r/ is 
pronounced, nevar agen. This is called the linking /r/; some R.P. 
speakers do not use it (and say neva agen), so you may do this if you 
find it easier, but most people do use it. 

Try these phrases, either with or without the / r/ : 

betar of better oflF hiar it iz here it is 

foir Di faiv four or five pusr auld tern poor old Tom 

It is quite usual to hear this linking /r/ following the vowel /a/ even 
when there is no letter r in the speUing. as in Africa and Asia aefnkar an 
eija, Linda and Ann lindar an aen. Some Enghsh speakers disUke this so- 
called 'intrusive /r/', so it is perhaps best for you not to use it. You may 
also hear it after the vowel /d:/ as in I saw a man ai soir a maen, but here 
very many English speakers disapprove of it, and you should not use it. 

There is danger of confusing /r/ with /I/ (e.g. for Cantonese and 
Japanese speakers) and also with /n/ (Cantonese) . Remember that for 
/n/ and /I/ there is a very firm contact of the tongue-tip with the 
alveolar ridge (/n/ being nasal, and /I/ oral, see p. 56), but for /r/ the 
tongue-tip does not touch the palate at aU it is purely a ghdmg sound, 
with no sudden change. Try the foUowing, and concentrate on the very 
firm contact for /I/ and /n/. and a smooth gUde (like /w/) for /r/ : 
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lait light 
lau low 
li:d lead 
IdIc lock 



nait night 
nau no 
niid need 
nok knock 



rait right 
r3U row 
ri:d read 
rok rock 



The difficulty is greatest between vowels, so be most careful with the 
following : 

iSSl beh belly beni Bennie beri berry 
kDilas callus IcDinaz comers kDirss chorus 
spilit spill it spin It spin it spirit spirit 
tel 3 teller ten a tenor te ra terror 

After /p, t, k/ there is no voice in /r/. The tongue position is the same, 
but pure breath is pushed through the space between the tongue-tip 
and the hard palate, causing friction. Try with / p/ first ; close the lips 
for /p/, then put the tongue in position for /r/, and, as the lips open for 
/p/, push breath strongly over the tongue-tip so that you can hear 
friction before the following vowel : 

L^SJ prei pray praud proud 

praem pram kampres compress 

apruiv approve dipraiv deprive 

Now try /kr/: take up the position for /k/; then put the tongue-tip in 
position for /r/ and, when the /k/ is released, push breath through to 
cause friction: 

kri:m cream krual cruel 

kraek crack ir)kri:s increase 

rikru:t recruit dikriis decrease 

When /t/ occurs before /r/, the tongue-tip for /t/ is placed behind 
the alveolar ridge, on the front of the hard palate, so that when it is 
removed the tongue is immediately in position for the friction of /r/. 
Be sure that in th: following words the tongue-tip is a good deal 
further back than usual for /t/ : 

tSSJ tri: tree trai try tru: true trASt trust 
atraekt attract ritriit retreat intruid intrude 

This /tr/ combinition may be confused with /tj/ ; notice that the 
friction of the voiceless /r/ is /ou'er in pitch than that of /J/. Try the 
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following pairs and be careful to put the tongue-tip in the correct /r/ 
position for /tr/: 

tru: true tfu: chew trip trip tjip chip 

trein train tfein chain trap trap tjaep chap 

In the combination /d r/ too the tip of the tongue is further back than 
usual for /d/ and there is friction as the voiced air passes over the 
tongue-tip for the /r/. Try these words: 

dri:m dream drai dry dres dress drop drop 

dn: draw druip droop ad res address 

And the fuUowing pairs must be distinguished in the same way as /tr/ 
and/tj/: 

drein drain dsein Jane dro: draw dy: jaw 
dru: drew dsu: Jew drAgk drunk dsArjk junk 

Some of the commonest words containing /r/ are: rain, rather reach, 
read ready, real, red, remember, rest, right, road, roof, room, round rule, run, 
write, wrong, agree, already, arrange, borrow, bread, bring, cross, direct, dress, 
drink, every, foreign, from, great, interest, marry, pretty, price, serious, sorry, 
story, terrible, true, try, very, worry. 

Exercises 

1 Study each section carefully and decide what your difficulties are 
Which of these difficulties are phoneme difficulties (e.g. confusmg /s/ 
and /9/ or /t/ and /d/), and which are purely 50Mn</ difficulties (e.g. 
pronouncing /t/ with the tongue-tip on the teeth instead of on the 
alveolar ridge) ? Which difficulties will you concentrate ont 

2 During the time which you give to hstening to EngUsh, concentrate 
for a short time on listening to one of your difficulties (perhaps the 
difference between /s/ and /B/, or the sound of /h/). When you have 
really heard the sound(s). go back to the hsts of words m the different 
sections and try to make the sound exactly the same as you heard. 
Use a tape-recorder to help you, if you can. ,.^r i • ii 

3 Take any passage of EngUsh and mark any one of your difficulues aU 
the way through (e.g. underline every / or r or both) . Then read the 
passage aloud, and try to say particular sounds perfectly^ Don t 
worry about the others at that moment. GraduaUy do this for all 
your difficulties. 

4 Do a little practice each day if you possibly can. 
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